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Abstract 


This study examines the existing social license of the forest products industry in a rural community in Michigan, 
located in the northern midwestern United States. This is accomplished through a series of interviews with indus- 
try and community stakeholders, aimed at understanding how they view social license and its impacts. Percep- 
tions of natural resource management and community relations are highly related to the community's history with 
industries, relationships with place, and perspectives on what work is of value. The results suggest that social li- 
cense varies spatially, and it is the place-based context that allows local industry to have a higher degree of license 
than non-local industry actors. Thus, social license is spatially contingent, based on particular socio-spatial and 
historical contexts. In this paper, we articulate how this spatial and historical contextualization shapes perceptions 
of acceptable operating practices. This paper offers refinement of the concept of social license while also consid- 
ering how natural resource based industries can successfully meet evolving management challenges when their 
social license may be vulnerable to disturbances. Having an adequate social license is an undeniable asset for in- 
dustry, while an inadequate social license is a liability. Stakeholders have the ability to damage or halt industry 
operations, often with just cause in the face of natural resource extraction and exploitation. Our evaluation of 


social licenses intends to shed light on the conditions that precipitate such conflicts. 


Introduction 


The term "social license" - generally, the acceptance a 
company has to engage in its operations - was intro- 
duced in 1997 and has since been applied in multiple re- 
source extraction industries to describe changes in 
company-community interactions.” This use of social 
license has included an understanding of how ac- 
ceptance levels impact resource development opera- 
tions within these industries”! Gunningham et al.” 
state corporations comply with their social license by 
operating within societal expectations and avoiding ac- 
tivities (or influential elements within them) considered 
unacceptable, and define social license it as "the de- 
mands on and expectations for a business enterprise 
that emerge from neighborhoods, environmental 
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groups, local stakeholders, and other elements of the 


surrounding civil society". 


It seems that industries recognize the value or necessity 
of their social license and its impact on their operations. 
Some forecasts indicate that obtaining social license 
may become a requirement for obtaining a legal license 
from government agencies, although frameworks used 
to incorporate social license in government licensure 
are not well-defined and may turn out the be prohibitive 
to forming trust-based community relationships.°!“! Is- 
sues related to the government's measurement of cor- 
porations' social license include its role in licensure pro- 
cesses, the penalties for non-compliance, or the com- 
munity's ability to halt a project if a corporation is not 
responsive to their concerns, are still subject to global 
concern.®§1 Regardless of government involvement, 
social license is achieved within and given by communi- 
ties. Communities can be defined as "a social unit of any 
size that shares common values, or that is situated in a 
given geographical area". Communities are often 
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viewed as people that fall in a certain geographic re- 
gion, although even these geographic groups can con- 
tain multiple, smaller groups that include individuals 
with varied perspectives and values that shape the way 
they view industrial operations. Further, members of 
geographic communities may have different relation- 
ships with industry because they may be part of the 
workforce, product consumers, and potential project 
partners.!5! Local stakeholders may also differ in the ex- 
tent to which they contribute to supplying infrastruc- 
ture for industry, including access to resources and the 
ways they benefit from industrial activity.” 


Communities carry social, spatial, and historical con- 
texts; geographical spaces are socio-environmental 
places and communities are shaped by their shared cli- 
mates and histories. Thus, the granting of social license 
is also based on perspectives and values developed 
within community context, and understanding the so- 
cial licensing process arguably requires attentiveness to 
the spatial and historical context of any community.”! 
However, how social license influences the relation- 
ships between local stakeholders and local industry is 
often unclear, leaving the portrait of its socio-environ- 
mental context incomplete. This work considers how 
the social license to operate for a local forest products 
industry is embedded in a local socio-environmental 
context within a rural community in Michigan, aiming 
to understand what that may mean for navigating the 
development of social license and potential conflicts 
that may threaten it. 


Unpack social license 


Social license is often regarded as being synonymous 
with community approval, in part due to its deep histor- 
ical roots in mining and forestry.2°04C2] References to 
the concept of social license go back to 1996, when W. 
Henson Moore refers to mills as needing a "social li- 
cense to operate" from the public."7! However, given 
the dynamic nature of relationships, community ap- 
proval fails to describe all of the essential elements of 
social license, such as how different stakeholder groups 
perceive individual nodes of the supply chain in the for- 
est products industry and especially how the industry 
can achieve and maintain social license.“ Citing our 
previous definition of the term from Gunningham et al., 
it would be most productive to view social license not as 
a linear relationship that directly binds industry with the 
community, but as a continuum, spectrum, or even web 
of relationships.2/9102124105106] Dare et al. (2014)"*! out- 
line three important facets to an industry involved in 
community engagement: "trust in organizations, ca- 
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pacity to engage stakeholders, [and] ability of organi- 
zations to respond to changing expectations" (pp. 191- 
192). Dare et al. (2014)"“! argue that these three ele- 
ments form a vehicle that allows a corporation to in- 
crease its social license. 


Traditionally, industries have used community engage- 
ment or public relations strategies and personnel to 
reach out to local stakeholders. The effectiveness of 
these methods is influenced by the nature of the indus- 
try operations, education provided to communities, 
and the relationship that can be formed during engage- 
ment, which occurs at both the strategic and opera- 
tional levels.'*! Strategic engagement includes proac- 
tively reaching out to community leaders and finding 
key influencers with whom to form relationships. Oper- 
ational engagement exists at the work site and includes 
efforts to shape how people experience an operation 
through one-on-one conversations and by minimizing 
negative environmental and aesthetic impacts. How- 
ever, operational engagement is often limited by poor 
access to the work site, particularly in rural areas with 
difficult terrain, large open spaces, and lackluster road 
networks. When site access is limited, local stakehold- 
ers may rely on other sources, such as the media, to help 
them form their opinions of industrial operations. "417 
Previous research suggests that operational engage- 
ment has limitations due to communities not trusting 
local managers, a failure to reach the full body of stake- 
holders, and the inability of organizations to adapt op- 
erations to fit with changing social norms.™! 


The forest products industry is characterized by both 
stationary operations (i.e., mills) and transient opera- 
tions (i.e., timber harvests) that occur across a wide ex- 
panse of the landscape. In this way, forest products in- 
dustries commonly cross geographic communities, 
thereby complicating operations level engagement. 
Despite the limitations, strategic engagement and op- 
erational engagement are presumed to be an important 
part of a corporation's achieving social license.“®! Com- 
bined, these factors influence what level of social li- 
cense a community may grant industry. We hope to un- 
derstand the extent to which the community in our case 
study grants their forest products industry its social li- 
cense and how the concepts of strategic and opera- 
tional engagement factor into social license to operate. 


Effective community engagement should focus on 
building legitimacy, credibility and trust; these are the 
three key relationship components for understanding 
the continuum of social license.” Trust is particularly 
important for unlocking more effective community-in- 
dustry relationships.“U22I291 The "trust ecology" in- 
cludes prior behavior and performance, personal histo- 
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ries, positive direct interactions and equitable proce- 
dures."°! Building multiple forms of trust allows for 
greater institutional resilience, in that if one type of 
trust becomes jeopardized, the other forms will help re- 
tain social license."! 


One element of trust is reputation, which illustrates 
how different stakeholder groups can influence the for- 
mation of social license."7! The reputation of a corpora- 
tion has also been defined as organizational legitimacy, 
and represents how stakeholders perceive the identity 
and values of an organization.”°! Furthermore, opera- 
tional legitimacy is based on the action or production of 
services provided to stakeholders by the organiza- 
tion.°! Lacey (2012)! suggests that social license can 
take along time for a corporation or industry to achieve, 
but social license can be lost very quickly for a variety of 
factors, including changes in stakeholder expectations, 
technology, or other disturbances. Gunningham et al. 
(2004)! argue that meeting and exceeding regulations 
to build reputational capital is economically vital, say- 
ing: "in certain circumstances, [natural resource based 
industries] cannot afford to do otherwise" (p. 321). 


The concept of social license as currently articulated is 
not without weaknesses. The terms often used to de- 
scribe social license (e.g., legitimate, credible, support, 
accept, permit, approve, consent) can overlap in mean- 
ing, leading to ambiguity in their interpretation).“00127! 
Likewise, social license becomes more opaque when 
held next to terms like corporate social responsibility, 
sustainable development, and corporate citizenship, 
which all seek to call attention to the same general con- 
cept of striving for an industry that balances economic, 
social, and environmental goals.’7!73! There has even 
been some specific disapproval for the term social li- 
cense, such as when the term was adopted by industry 
and then used in conversation with the local commu- 
nity; stakeholders and media felt that the term was be- 
ing used against them as propaganda and that it was 
difficult to fully comprehend."”! Nevertheless, many 
natural resource based industries have become inter- 
ested in analyzing their social license in hopes of culti- 
vating more effective partnerships with local communi- 
ties.?° This study examined the social license of the for- 
est products industry based on the perspective of both 
industry members and community stakeholders in a ru- 
ral community located in the northern Midwestern 
United States. We hope that our findings will allow 
some refinement of the social license concept such that 
it can be better applied to current and future projects 
involving industrial activities using local natural envi- 
ronments. 
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Case Study Background 


This research centers on how the public grants social li- 
cense to the forest products industry within a rural 
county in Michigan, located in the northern Midwestern 
United States. This county has about 1,000 square miles 
of mostly forested land and has a history of involvement 
with the forest products industry.“! For this research, 
the forest products industry is defined as all the lands 
owned and the operations that take place involving the 
management of forests or the processing of wood 
within the county. Participants in the forest products in- 
dustry include public and private landowners, develop- 
ers, government officials, environmental activists, con- 
servationists, the media, and more, within the geo- 
graphic boundaries of the county. Individuals repre- 
senting each of these groups were interviewed as part 
of this study. Industry participants and community 
stakeholders were interviewed separately with ques- 
tion sets aimed at understanding their roles surround- 
ing the social license of the forest products industry. 


Methods 


This study was based around three primary research 
questions, as informed by the preceding background on 
social license literature and gaps in its theory. These 
questions are as follows. 


1. Howdoes social license align with articulations 
of the relationships among the industry and 
the local community? 


2. What current level of social license is the com- 
munity granting the industry? 


3. In what ways can the concept of social license 
be further refined based on this work's con- 
text? 


The interview protocol was developed following a thor- 
ough review of existing social license literature and ex- 
isting knowledge regarding the local market, its actors, 
and their dynamics. It was designed to elicit responses 
from participants about the human dimensions of the 
local forest products industry and asked questions 
about topics shaping the local forest products industry's 
social license. This was done to develop an understand- 
ing of the processes and practices of engagement 
among sectors of the forest products industry, as well 
as between the local industry and influential stakehold- 
ers inthe community. As the interview progressed, par- 
ticipants were encouraged to express their personal 
views of their industry and their community with a 
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strong focus on relationships, responsibilities, values 
and disturbances. 


Participants were recruited using a snowball sampling 
methodology to better understand the social license 
continuum by receiving names of key informants that 
could be difficult to identify from outside the indus- 
try.2°] Two separate sampling frames were used for 
each group of respondents, industry actors and com- 
munity stakeholders. An initial assessment of the sec- 
tors of the forest products industry was performed us- 
ing the Michigan Department of Natural Resources: 
Forest Products Industry Directory searchable data- 
base. Thirty-three corporate profiles were retrieved us- 
ing the directory. These profiles were utilized for devel- 
oping basic classifications of the industry as well as 
providing an initial point of contact for the interviews. 
Expansion of the sectors and classification system was 
necessary to accurately include the operations of corpo- 
rations that were referred to participate in interviews 
through the snowball sampling method. A database on 
community leaders in government, nonprofit organiza- 
tions, and the local media was created to initially iden- 
tify community participants. These participants were 
then contacted for interviews and, if interviewed, were 
asked for additional potential participants. The snow- 
ball sampling method provides a means of determining 
when research is approaching saturation and occurs 
when names are referred multiple times and very few 
new names are added.”°! Referrals from outside the 
county were not contacted for an interview. 


Fourteen interviews were conducted with individuals 
from industry, representing 42.4% of the identified cor- 
porate profiles. Industry was considered to be the col- 
lection of all corporations and sectors involved with for- 
est products. Each participant was given a primary clas- 
sification based on the operations of the corporation 
(referred to as businesses and companies in some inter- 
view responses) and the individual position of the par- 
ticipant. Six of the companies were given secondary 
classifications based on their organization spanning 
more than one class. Interview questions are shown in 
Tables 1 and 2. 


Six community participants were interviewed, repre- 
senting positions later classified based on categories of 
significance identified via the snowball sampling 
method. Each of the participants represented a larger 
interest group including developers, government offi- 
cials, environmental activists, conservationists and the 
media. These groups were referred to be interviewed 
because they reflect the diversity of natural resource 
stakeholders and they are inclusive of influential per- 
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sons and decision-makers who may shape public opin- 
ion of the forest products industry. Interview questions 
for community participants can be found in Table 2. 


This research is based on a total of 20 in-depth inter- 
views. Each participant agreed to the interview, con- 
sented to being digitally recorded, and was assured 
confidentiality. The interview protocol was reviewed by 
Michigan Technological University's Institutional Re- 
view Board and given Exempt status because the re- 
search posed minimal risk to participants. Information 
associated with individual participants was assigned a 
numerical value to ensure confidentiality and ensure ac- 
curacy in data processing. Each interview was tran- 
scribed verbatim. Personal information and private sto- 
ries unrelated to the research were deleted from tran- 
scripts to help maintain the confidentiality of the partic- 
ipants. Interview participants were given the oppor- 
tunity to review themes and presentations that in- 
cluded their data for accuracy before publication. 


An iterative process was applied to the coding and anal- 
ysis of the interviews. Each interview transcript was 
coded using a grounded theory approach, where open 
codes were initially used to identify themes, and codes 
were further refined as data analysis developed.”* Key 
themes from literature and overarching themes from 
interview responses were used as initial codes, after ex- 
tensive review of the conceptual frameworks that could 
be best applied to the data.” Although the interviews 
were designed around concepts of community engage- 
ment,"*) there appeared to be very little evidence of di- 
rect community engagement. Morrison's (2014)?! de- 
scriptions of organizational and operational legitimacy 
were added to the axial coding to more accurately rep- 
resent the relative weights of themes seen in the re- 
sponses.”°! Ultimately, responses were coded as falling 
into one or more of three themes: trust in organiza- 
tions, capacity to engage stakeholders, and ability to re- 
spond to changing expectations of stakeholders. For in- 
dustry member responses, these classifications were 
then further analyzed to determine how the industry 
engaged the community, either with its organization or 
its operation. The influence of organizational legiti- 
macy was analyzed by assigning industry participant re- 
sponses tallies under three divisions: relationships, eth- 
ics and responsibilities. These divisions were used to un- 
derstand how the long memories and deep, interper- 
sonal connections people in this rural, isolated commu- 
nity may be related to the level of social license they 
permit. The influence of operational legitimacy was an- 
alyzed by assigning industry participant responses to 
three divisions: specialization, sustainability and re- 
source management. 
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Table 1 | Interview Questions - Industry 


Question/Prompt Number: Question/Prompt 
Q1: What makes your job or industry unique? 


P1: What level of responsibility, do you feel, is associated with your 
work? 


P2: Are there any parts of your job that you especially enjoy? 

Q2: Could you tell me about relationships with landowners/clients? 
P1: How long do these relationships usually last? 

P2: Do they understand what you do? 

Q3: Could you tell me about relationships with the public/community? 
P1: What kinds of interactions do you have with them? 

P2: Who do you perceive, has more power in these interactions? 

P3: Can you help me understand that better? 


Q4: Has there been a major external change- cultural, technological, 
social, economic- that has affected your clients or the public's satisfac- 
tion with your products or services? 


P1: Are there segments of your company that have had trouble adapt- 


ing? ie. equipment, personnel, facilities, R+D 


Q5: Do you feel that you have the ability to communicate effectively 
with landowners and the public? 


P1: What are the factors that limit your communication? 


Q6: The forest products industry seems to be very complex. What strat- 
egies have you developed to help you survive? 


P1: Repeat answer back. Is there anything | missed or you would like to 
add? 


Q7: What was your industry like 10 years ago? 


Q8: When was the best time to be in your industry? 
P1: Why do you think that is? 

Q9: Where do you see your industry in 10 years? 

P1: Is that a future you look forward to being a part of? 
P2: How will we arrive there? 


Q10: Is there anyone else that you can suggest that | communicate with 
about these topics? 
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Social License Subpart 


Community Identities & Industry 
Histories 


Relationships & Trust 


Relationships & Trust/Engagement 
through Community Identities 


Community Identities & Industry 
Histories/Social License in Com- 
munity Context 


Relationships & Trust/Engagement 
through Community Identities 


Community Identities & Industry 
Histories 


Community Identities & Industry 
Histories 


Community Identities & Industry 
Histories 


Community Identities & Industry 
Histories 


Relationships & Trust 
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Table 2 | Interview Questions - Stakeholders 


Question/Prompt Number: Question/Prompt 


Q1: Could you tell me your job title and describe what your job entails? 


Q2: How long have you lived/worked in [County]? 
P1: What do you like about forests in this area? 
Q3: Do you own land? 

A. How many acres? 

B. Permanent residence? 


C. For land that is not a permanent residence, what is your purpose for own- 
ing it? (recreation, investment, been in the family) 


D. How did you acquire your land (purchase vs inherit) 
E. Is the land forested? Does it have a home 


F. Is the land have you ever harvested trees either commercially (timber sale) 
or for personal use (firewood)? 


G. Do you have a forest management plan? 


H. Do you consult with a professional forester? 


Q4: When | use the term forest products industry, who do you think of? 
P1: Why is that? 


P2: How would you define the forest products industry for [County]? 


P3: Would you say that you have a high, medium or low understanding of the 
forest products industry? {Define the forest products industry for our re- 
search} 


Q5: What types of responsibilities, do you feel, are placed on the forest prod- 
ucts industry? 


P1: How do you expect the actions of businesses in the industry to reflect 
these responsibilities? 


P2: Do you trust local members of the forest products industry to be stew- 
ards of our resources? {prompt with economic responsibilities (taxes, com- 
merce) social (jobs, community involvement, recreation), environmental} 


Q6: Could you tell me about the relationships the forest products industry 
has with the public/community? 


P1: What kinds of interactions do you have with the industry? 


P2: Who do you perceive, has more influence on the outcomes of these in- 
teractions? 


P3: Do you feel the industry understands the community's needs? 
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Social License Subpart 


Community Identities & 
Industry Histories 


Community Identities & 
Industry Histories 


Community Identities & 
Industry Histories 


Community Identities & 
Industry —__ Histories/Rela- 
tionships & Trust 


Social License in Commu- 
nity Context/Relationships 
& Trust 


Relationships & Trust/En- 
gagement through Com- 
munity Identities 


Q7: Has there been a major change-environmental, social, eco- 
nomic- that has affected your satisfaction or dissatisfaction with the 
forest products industry? 


P1: How does the forest products industry accommodate or address 
complaints? 


Q8: Do you feel that the forest products industry communicates ef- 
fectively? 


P1: How does the industry show that? 
P2: What are the factors that limit their communication? 


Q9: What are the difficulties associated with running a business in 
[County]? 


P1: Do the strategies of the forest products industry help them sur- 
vive in your opinion? 


P2: Repeat answer back. Is there anything | missed or you would like 
to add? 


Q10: What was your community like 10 years ago? 


Q11: When was the best time to be in your community? 
P1: Why do you think that is? 

Q12: Where do you see your community in 10 years? 
P1: Is that a future you look forward to being a part of? 
P2: How will we arrive there? 


Q13: Is there anyone else that you can suggest that | communicate 
with about how the forest products industry relates to the commu- 
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Industry Histories & Community 
Identities 


Social Engagement through Com- 
munity Identities 


Industry Histories & Community 
Identities/Social License in Commu- 
nity Context 


Industry Histories 
Identities 


& Community 


Industry Histories 
Identities 


& Community 


Industry Histories 
Identities 


& Community 


Relationships & Trust 


nity in [County]? 


These divisions were used to understand how local in- 
dustry actors respond to external, local pressures re- 
garding their social license. Participants were not asked 
about these topics directly, however, their responses to 
other interview questions may be indicative of the 
broader market dynamics at play in this local industry. 
Although responses were given a binary coding for the 
purpose of analysis, they are not intended to represent 
the overarching measure of social license, which is 
widely accepted as beyond binary."7! 


Results 


Data analysis via iterative coding processes revealed 
several themes related to, but not perfectly corre- 
sponding to, existing perspectives on social license and 
our original research objectives. The influence of organ- 
izational legitimacy were grouped into the following 
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themes uncovered in interview responses: relation- 
ships, ethics, and responsibilities between industry and 
community. In terms of operational dimensions, domi- 
nant themes related to specialization, sustainability, 
and resource management were noted. 


Regarding organizational legitimacy, relationships in- 
cluded the personal and professional interactions of in- 
dividuals within the industry and with other stakehold- 
ers. An example quotation tallied for relationships is as 
follows: "the time that we spent together- designing, 
figuring and their business to the shop usually take that 
relationship deeper." The ethics division denoted re- 
sponses that could be categorized as being part of a 
moral code or standard beyond what is required by the 
profession. Here's an example of a quotation that would 
be tallied for ethics: "as a Christian [there are] guide- 
lines as to what is right and what's wrong." The final di- 
vision under organizational legitimacy is responsibili- 
ties. Responsibilities were the obligations or duties as- 
signed to a person by themselves or other stakeholders 
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such as family, neighbors, and corporations. Here's an 
example of a quotation tallied for responsibilities: "I 
have to make sure we buy the proper material to give us 
the greatest yield for the least amount of money." 


The influence of operational legitimacy was analyzed 
by assigning industry participant responses tallies un- 
der three divisions: specialization, sustainability, and 
resource management. Specialization included 
changes in operational procedure or machinery to bet- 
ter meet market demands and improve efficiency. 
Here's an example of a quotation that would be tallied 
for specialization: "equipment to manufacture [a prod- 
uct] has undergone a lot of changes, before it was a very 
hands on, labor intensive, and dangerous." The sustain- 
ability division denoted responses about operations 
that balanced social, economic and most often environ- 
mental goals. Here's an example of a quotation tallied 
for sustainability: "We do culvert permits whenever a 
stream needs to be crossed or bridge permits- that is 
very common now." The final division under opera- 
tional legitimacy is resource management, which in- 
cluded the inputs and outputs of manufacturing and the 
methods by which forests were managed in the region, 
often including comments about granting public access 
to private forest lands. Here's an example of a quotation 
tallied for resource management: "Thinning a hard- 
wood stand is very extensive. Clear cutting aspen, not 
particularly intensive. It regenerates so quickly." Re- 
sponses tallied in these divisions were not counted mu- 
tually exclusively, meaning some comments bridge sev- 
eral divisions that were relevant for assessing social li- 
cense. 


Coding also revealed a major theme, articulated by 
members of both groups, regarding the relationship be- 
tween the history of natural resource based industrial 
activities in the area and perspectives of and expecta- 
tions for current industry activities. We begin the 
presentation of the results with a brief history of re- 
source extraction in the county and how participants as- 
sociated this with shaping current discussions of natural 
resource based industry. This is followed by data on re- 
lationships, trust, and engagement within the county. 
The last sections build upon the previous sections to re- 
view the current social license dynamics as described by 
interview participants. 


Industry histories and community identities 


The long history of logging and copper mining in the 
county continues to shape the attitudes and identities 
of industry participants today. The economic cycles of 
the last decade have left only the most fit forest prod- 
ucts industry corporations intact. The community as a 
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whole and the individuals working for the forest prod- 
ucts industry in particular value continued commitment 
to hard work in the face of structural challenges. Several 
industry participants talked with pride about the im- 
portance of hard work, saying things like, "I have always 
made sure that we are cutting all the time. If you sit you 
are going backwards," and, "Work harder than the next 
guy out there, do a better job." The industry here takes 
a stoic stance toward surviving macroeconomic cycles: 
"Our long term focus has been helpful. You can make a 
lot of bad decisions if you are thinking short term. We 
have been around 100 years. You have got to keep re- 
minding yourself of the long term goals." Several par- 
ticipants represented companies that have generations 
of experience operating in the region, which may pro- 
vide continuity on issues that impact social license. 


The data suggests that the forest products industry 
may receive social license through the channels that 
were originally established by mining corporations. 
Several community participants mentioned that the lo- 
cal culture is accepting of the presence of industry, say- 
ing, "collectively, the culture still reflects that this was a 
mining region and that the mining companies were the 
giver," and, "people were used to depending on the 
company store, not challenging the father mine figure 
and that carried over so that the people are looking to 
somebody to give them the job or someone to fix it." 


Further, comparisons to mining operations seem to 
have a positive effect on perceptions of the forest prod- 
ucts industry. One community member, comparing the 
impacts of logging and mining, said, "The legacy mining 
thing is worse." Rather than anything attributed to in- 
dustry responsibility, though, participants discussed 
the differences between mining and logging activities 
in terms of the biophysical characteristics, the resiliency 
of local ecosystems and the natural regeneration of 
many tree species, which allowed the industry to re- 
main intact. According to another community member, 
the forest resource was "poorly managed for 80 years 
and it survived or came back." 


An industry member similarly focused on the positive 
aspects of wood products, arguing, "one of the things 
about our industry is that the trees that we grow are re- 
newable. A lot of industries are extractive type indus- 
tries. Ours is a renewable industry. So that is a really 
neat thing. And the other thing is that our industry can 
go very well hand in hand with other interests that folks 
have and we have. For instance, recreation, biodiver- 
sity, hunting, you name it." The renewable nature of 
forest resources and the ability to manage the forest for 
multiple uses were elements that local stakeholders 
and industry representatives alike described as im- 
portant for granting social license. 


2) 


Relationships and trust 


Relationships built through formal channels of commu- 
nication or industry engagement through activities 
such as community event sponsorships are perceived as 
key for social license.'©! However, according to partici- 
pants in this project, relationships exist both within the 
industry and informally among members of the indus- 
try and the community due to the multi-dimensional 
nature of human identity and social life which corre- 
sponds with understanding of variable stakeholder re- 
lationships.©! It was not primarily through formal net- 
works of communication or industry support but 
through informal relationships, engagement, and 
shared activities and interests that the forest products 
industry was able to achieve and maintain local license 
via community relationships that built and maintained 
trust. 


One industry member talked at length about the re- 
sponsibility for the environment that accompanies their 
position, saying, "Protecting water quality, protecting 
threatened and endangered species, make sure wildlife 
habitat is conserved, making sure the neighbors are 
treated correctly. Those things are common to every- 
body and those things are what we really got to focus 
on. Particularly water quality. | think as an industry in 
general we have comea hell of along ways inimproving 
what we do around water. Both in road construction 
and skidding wood and harvesting." In the interviews 
with the industry, it was widely acknowledged that the 
wellbeing of their industry was directly linked to the 
wellbeing of the environment. There were a range of 
comments made by industry members related to ensur- 
ing that the forest would be sustained into the future, 
including: "Our responsibility is, we are obviously utiliz- 
ing today, we want to make sure that future genera- 
tions can utilize as well." Another industry member 
said, "| am responsible for achieving that budget in 
terms of the amount of wood we harvest and the 
amount of money we make off of that. We have to do 
that in an environmentally sustainable manner that 
means that we can keep doing it for a long time in the 
future." 


The forest products industry relied on their organiza- 
tions' or participants’ ethics to build trust with the pub- 
lic. The organizations also relied on their relationships 
within the industry and community as well as their per- 
ceived responsibilities to help form trust. The forest 
products industry responded that operationally, sus- 
tainability had the largest impact on whether the public 
would trust the organization. See Appendix A for ex- 
panded data tables relating to this discussion. 
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Industry members talked about the importance of pos- 
itive communication efforts while developing relation- 
ships with others, saying, "It's all about people skills, 
you can't go in there be a know-it-all. It's all about lis- 
tening and talking. Being friendly, being open, being 
honest, being empathetic." Another industry partici- 
pant said, "Most people are pretty understanding of 
what we do. They realize. Once ina while they ask when 
you do something that seems to be out of the norm, | 
usually get called on it. There are lots of people around- 
| know just about everybody in the community. They 
kind of trust you and if they see something, they want 
to know why too." These comments are illustrative of 
how participants from industry discussed developing 
trust with local stakeholders. 


The developer, city official and media participants indi- 
cated a high level of trust in the forest products indus- 
try. As one of these local stakeholders said, "I think that 
our forest industry people are stewards of our forest, 
stewards of our earth of which all of us actually should 
be, but especially in that industry and | think that they 
are." While less common among the participants asso- 
ciated with conservation and environmental activism, 
all community participants made some comments 
about trust that indicate the existence of a social li- 
cense. See Appendix A for expanded data tables relat- 
ing to this discussion. 


Engagement through community identities 


Among research participants, relationships that built 
trust were described as occurring not through formal 
activities or corporate sponsorships but through shared 
community identities that created a sense of shared 
purpose among industry actors and local stakeholders. 
Of the comments made concerning community en- 
gagement, 57% focused on relationships, as the avenue 
through which members of the forest product industry 
thought that their organizations engaged stakeholders. 
Most of the relationships described by industry mem- 
bers were personal or involved other members of the in- 
dustry. As one participant said, "| know many of the 
consulting foresters, timber managers. We catch up at 
community events and sessions." Local industry mem- 
bers are often also local stakeholders and could serve to 
inform others about the operations of the industry 
through their informal social networks. Outside of sev- 
eral specific instances, engaging stakeholders was not 
part of the practice of corporations within the industry 
operating in this community. Portions of their resource 
management or specialization (such as design) could 
have been used to develop conversations with the local 
community, but were largely absent. The forest prod- 
ucts industry seemed to withdraw from many formal 


CC) 


activities that would engage stakeholders because of 
perceived possibility of negative responses. As one in- 
dustry member said, "We can be blamed for some of 
that for not protecting our turf long, long ago. Or for 
some of our bad behavior as an industry may be long, 
long ago. We haven't tooted our horn on what's 
changed, instead we try to stay out of that limelight." 
See Appendix A for expanded data tables relating to 
this discussion. 


However, community participants suggested that en- 
gagement from the industry was largely positive. A ma- 
jority of the comments about industry engagement 
suggested industry had been successful in those inter- 
actions. See Appendix A for expanded data tables relat- 
ing to this discussion. 


There were very few responses made by local stake- 
holders specifically about direct or formal engagement 
with the forest products industry. Only two references 
were made to direct engagement efforts initiated by 
the forest products industry, both having been far 
enough in the past where local stakeholders were una- 
ble to recall details. One community member stated, "| 
do remember TV commercials educating people on the 
industry and what it means to your economy and your 
environment, but | can't recall anything particular." An- 
other recalled, "That program where they put the signs 
out and the kids can go out and learn about different 
types of forest cover. That was started when there was 
a real strong backlash against the industry." For both in- 
dustry and community participants, direct or formal en- 
gagement was described as happening rarely and reac- 
tively. The kinds of informal engagement that were tak- 
ing place, and were arguably contributing to the local 
license granted by the community to industry activities, 
were based on informal community networks. Partici- 
pants had gone to school together, been coworkers, or 
had similar hobbies. These networks were the founda- 
tion for shared relationships, the building of trust, and 
the maintenance of informal engagement. 


Social license in the community context 


While the forest products industry may be somewhat 
embedded in the community, the lack of recognized 
formal engagement and feeling of invisibility or perse- 
cution experienced by some industry participants indi- 
cates its social license is inadequate. One industry par- 
ticipant said they felt "demonized" and that as a mem- 
ber of the industry, "You are almost best to stay out of 
the limelight," although this is contrary to responses 
from community participants and may be a factor cur- 
rently limiting effective communication between the 
groups. This lack of communication between the 
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groups also shows that the social license may be lacking 
between this community and the local forest products 
industry. While respondents may not have directly used 
the term "social license" or some variation, their re- 
sponses allude to the greater themes and impacts of so- 
cial license to operate. 


One potential reason for the continued dynamic of per- 
ceived conflict is that the industry is not proactively 
communicating about operational changes that do ad- 
dress the potential environmental harms of logging ac- 
tivities.'°! Of the local stakeholders, all six participants 
indicated that they had at least a mid-level understand- 
ing of the forest products industry. This is despite the 
lack of coordinated education by the industry and other 
identified possible partners from university, extension, 
and government agencies. Further, based upon the re- 
sponses from community participants, much of the 
community would be receptive to direct and formal en- 
gagement, but said things like, "I think unless you are 
related, you don't really know loggers" and "I would bet 
that nine of ten, if people have a complaint they are not 
going to know where to go." 


Multiple participants indicated that they relied on local 
representatives of state agencies and a local university 
for information about logging practices and the forest 
products industry. local stakeholders expected these in- 
stitutions to maintain relations with individual industry 
actors and provide information to the community. 
However, The public's utilization of state government 
and university expertise was not part of the direct line 
of questioning in the interviews, but this potentially 
provides another perspective on community industry 
relations. Although the Department of Natural Re- 
sources (DNR) was seen as an asset to the industry and 
community, there were responses that indicated that 
community engagement on behalf of the forest prod- 
ucts industry was not the DNR's primary role. local 
stakeholders recognized the tensions faced by the 
DNR; as one interviewee said, "Our DNR is under- 
funded. We are ranked top three in natural resources 
but we are in the bottom three in state investment." 
Given the community's social context of having the re- 
sources of a local university and local agents from state 
offices, there is less pressure on the industry to main- 
tain direct communications to facilitate community 
support. However, this indirect line of communication 
may strain the limited resources of existing groups (i.e., 
universities, DNR staff, members of the industry who 
conduct operations in the public view) in ways that may 
impede the communication necessary to sustain com- 
munity support for the forest products industry. 


6) 


Discussion & limitations 


Past research on how natural resource based industries 
achieve social license focuses on formal means of en- 
gagement and communication as well as schematics of 
social license formation assumed to apply across an en- 
tire industry. 429] This research instead looks at how 
local stakeholders and industry actors perceive the pro- 
cesses shaping communication, engagement, and 
change without explicit reference to social license and 
demonstrates how social perspectives of industry activ- 
ities are embedded in real socio-environmental con- 
texts and histories. Via interrogation of the processes 
involved in real relationships between the forest prod- 
ucts industry and the local community and the extent to 
which the industry is achieving social license, this re- 
search demonstrates that social license is highly contin- 
gent on socio-historical and spatially variable commu- 
nity identities. 


Given the long history of natural resource based indus- 
tries in this community, natural resource economic de- 
pendency is an integral part of community identity and 
shapes community support for forest product activities. 
local stakeholders are also aware of the macro-eco- 
nomic forces, largely out of the hands of local industry 
actors, which shape operational practices. They are crit- 
ical of how these larger systemic economic systems im- 
pact their community while recognizing that local in- 
dustry actors are largely responsive to forces they can- 
not control. Forest dependent communities are often 
interested in balancing forest health with employment 
and wood production but are also often unable to pay 
for expanded conservation,®°! and community partici- 
pants in this study also recognized the limits on local in- 
dustry actors to make decisions about how the industry 
utilizes natural resources. 


However, histories of natural resource extraction can 
also be problematic for communities as they face eco- 
nomic dependencies that shape their willingness to ac- 
cept industry activities. Gunningham, Thornton, and 
Kagan et al. (2004)"! found that industry actors felt lo- 
cation and visibility had a very strong connection to so- 
cial license, even claiming that, "an economically de- 
pendent local community would be likely to have a 
more relaxed social license" (p. 324).”! In communities 
with a diverse economy, the processes of achieving so- 
cial license are often much more complex.) Communi- 
ties may exert low pressure on the industry due to eco- 
nomic dependence; however, the industry arguably re- 
quires more than just local consent in order to oper- 
ate."! Considering the relationship between this com- 
munity and the natural resource industries in the com- 
munity, local stakeholders and local industry operators 
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have shared history and experience as having limited 
power to control the larger economic forces acting 
upon them. This shared experience shapes the process 
of acquiring social license, and our data analysis high- 
lights the importance of local histories and relationships 
in shaping social license. Nonlocal actors are likely to 
experience a much lesser degree of social license than 
local actors based on our findings. This can be at least 
partially explained by considering the importance of 
shared values, local history, and long standing relation- 
ships within the community. Local actors are more 
likely to have similar values to stakeholders, have estab- 
lished some history in the area, and have had the time 
to establish meaningful relationships within the com- 
munity. As such, social license varies spatially and local 
actors are likely to carry a greater social license to oper- 
ate than nonlocal actors. 


Baines and Edwards (2018)®”! shared similar findings in 
New Zealand's aquaculture sector regarding the im- 
portance of relationships and communication between 
industry and local stakeholders. They find that social li- 
cense depends on relationships and building trust. 
Smaller, local companies tend towards relationships 
that are relational as opposed to transactional, possibly 
due to their on-going community presences and com- 
munication abilities, which are better for fostering 
these relationships and trust building. This is consistent 
with our findings regarding the importance of long- 
standing relationships, as well as the need for better 
communication between the local industry and stake- 
holders cited by interviewees. 


A corporate strategy employed to maximize share- 
holder profit has been to vertically integrate or divest of 
certain sectors. Vertical integration is when a corpora- 
tion is invested or owns more than one segment of the 
supply chain. Vertical integration can help to increase 
profit margins, secure access to a resource, and add re- 
silience to the expansion and contraction of the indus- 
try based on economic cycles. Still, vertical integration 
can also remove autonomy, flexibility, or opportunities 
for advancement in local communities. The way that in- 
dustry arranges and presents its sectors to the local 
community could influence social license. Thus, issues 
of scale matter for shaping the process of acquiring so- 
cial license. 


This case study also suggests that informal relation- 
ships through shared social networks and shared com- 
munity identities (as hunters, fishers, or snowmobilers) 
build trust for the local forest products industry. Trust in 
industry was not based on knowing the specifics of op- 
erational practice; rather, trust was developed and 
maintained through informal relationships. If formal 
and informal relationships predicating trust are absent 


fC) 


social license may not develop, leading to the collapse 
of otherwise viable projects.?4 For environmentally ori- 
ented actors, this means seeing industry actors as peo- 
ple who also use the environment. For industry actors, 
this means acknowledging their interest in an environ- 
ment that can sustain both economic activities and the 
recreational activities they want as humans who also 
live in the community. 


However, the research suggests that these informal 
networks are not serving as a means to communicate 
about improvements to industry operations that pro- 
mote environmental sustainability through best man- 
agement practices (BMPs) and sustainability certifica- 
tion programs. Although adherence to regulations or 
voluntary participation in sustainability certifications is 
standard to the forest products industry, it is unclear if 
the details of the industry performance are being com- 
municated with the public effectively. This represents 
an opportunity for the industry to improve develop- 
ment of community relationships through communica- 
tion about operational practices focused on sustainabil- 
ity efforts, especially if ways are found to do this that 
leverage the informal communication and relational 
networks that seem to matter most to local stakehold- 
ers. 


Many of the resources affected by forest management 
are held in the public trust, so it is important for both 
industry actors and community stakeholders to feel en- 
gaged and involved in decisions regarding local natural 
resource management. As Krogman (2002)"*! de- 
scribed, the possible range of co-management of com- 
munity forests and industries is a broad spectrum. Yet 
Moon's (2011)°"! findings on voluntary environmental 
behavior by corporations suggest that corporations are 
less concerned with regulatory disciplinary measures 
than with maintaining economic stability. The current 
research project suggests that local stakeholders recog- 
nize the pressures facing industry actors. It also indi- 
cates interest from both industry and local groups in 
managing natural resource uses for the long term. The 
findings suggest ways that natural resource based in- 
dustries can leverage informal relationships, shared 
ethics commitments, and shared localized sense of re- 
sponsibility to shape their organizational tendencies. 
This also informs the extent to which specialization, 
sustainability, and resource management impact oper- 
ational possibilities, and relates themes in both groups 
that suggest more commonality than division among 
participant perspectives. 


Study limitations include a relatively small sample size 
and the discrepancy between how many interviews 
were conducted with industry representatives versus 
general local stakeholders. Responses from community 
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stakeholder interviews indicate that community mem- 
bers understand and recognize industry issues and bar- 
riers to success, a fact that industry members them- 
selves recognize, however, additional research is re- 
quired to adequately characterize these similarities. In 
addition, our use of snowball sampling creates an op- 
portunity to miss certain local populations and their 
ideas. This includes the lack of Indigenous and Native 
American voices in the study, which leaves a notable 
gap in the study. Further interviews aimed at capturing 
these populations are necessary to form a more com- 
plete image of social license in this community. 


Conclusion 


Industry in this community has experienced a long his- 
tory shaped by their natural resource use and the pub- 
lic's opinion of it. At present, the forest products indus- 
try inthis county renews and maintains its social license 
through personal relationships and shared values be- 
tween industry members and local stakeholders, de- 
spite the absence of direct community engagement ef- 
forts. This gives direct benefit to local actors, who are 
more likely to hold these shared values and to have de- 
veloped these personal relationships than an actor ex- 
ternal to the community. Industry operations have im- 
proved with global innovations in technology, best 
management practices, sustainability certifications and 
health and safety regulations, and the industry might 
strengthen its social license by engaging local stake- 
holders in conversation about the shared values associ- 
ated with the management of natural resources. A 
strengthened social license would benefit the industry 
if it tries to grow or navigate disturbances. 


In this research, the concept of social license helps to 
explain the ways that operational and organizational di- 
mensions of a natural resource based industry achieve 
social support from local stakeholders. Further, this re- 
search suggests that local stakeholders and industry 
participants have more commonalities than divisions in 
terms of key elements shaping social license, including 
commitments to a shared sense of value ethics and re- 
sponsible resource management. Finally, this research 
suggests ways of expanding the concept of social li- 
cense to consider the impact of local socio-environmen- 
tal context, informal social relationships, and localized 
values as well as suggesting that natural resource based 
industries can leverage direct or mediated dialogue 
with local communities to communicate changes to op- 
erations and organization related to both large scale 
economic forces and localized environmental manage- 
ment. 
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